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* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 


A MESSAGE FOR MARK FLETCHER. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—A PENITENT LEGATEE. 


On the other side of the ferry, after they had quitted 
the boat, and the ferryman had disappeared into his 
own cottage, Mark and Barry stood for a minute or 
two gazing wistfully into one another’s faces through 
the dim light. The sands were all silent and deserted ; 
and the sea lay vague and black in the distance, leaving 
& vast level of dreary desolation. The great rock 
behind Barmouth rose above them high and frown- 
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ing, with cottage lights glimmering here and thero 
upon its front, like glow-worms of gigantic growth. 
Away at the farther end of the street every window 
of the hotel was sending bright sparks of light out 
into the deepening night. It would be too cheerful 
and noisy for them in their present mood, and 
again arm in arm, with a familiarity which possessed 
a sweet painfulness to both, they strayed along the 
desolate level left by the receding tide. 

‘“‘Mark,” said Barry, softly, and clasping his arm 
with both her hands, as if to give some healing 
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tenderness to the harshness of her question, ‘‘ do you 
think they will really put you in prison ?” 

‘“‘-Yes, my dear girl,” he answered, assuming a 
cheerful tone, “‘ it is true that I have destroyed a will, 
and I must bear the consequences. There will be no 
help for it.if they prosecute me.” 

“But wall they prosecute you?” asked Barry, 
hoping against hope. 

‘¢ As certainly as that we are walking here,” said 
Mark ; ‘‘ twice I have stood in Evan Evans’s way, and 
he bears me a grudge for it. He was in love with 
your cousin Ellen, and she preferred me to him; 
and he was one of the applicants for the vacancy 
in the bank, and once more I was chosen before 
him.” 

‘‘Oh, Mark!” she cried, “what can I do? I 
would give all my fortune to save you from this! It 
will be of no good to me, if I am to lose everything 
else.” 

‘‘But you will not lose everything else,” he answered ; 
‘« you have your father, and Mab, and Richard; and 
you are still the mistress of the Heath House. Iwill 
think of that, Barry, at nights in jail, and it will be my 
comfort. For myself I should care but little; but 
there is the Sunday-school, and the scandal, and the 
numbers of people who will never know the truth 
about it. I am afraid to think about that.” 

He spoke very sadly, and was silemt afterwards, 
looking across the sea with a grave, pale face, whieh 
Barry could see but dimly. The waves stole at 
last to their feet, and he drew her back from thei 
white line of foam. 

‘‘ What do you think of doing mext, Mark ?” she 
asked. 

“T think of leaving here ee he 
‘‘ and going straight to Manchester. Sunday I will 
call together some of the elder offiee-bearers im the 
school, and tell the whole to them frankly. I owe 
it to them not to let this matter take them by ise. 
Then on Monday morning I shall return to Giaakeny, 
and stay there till I am arrested. Don’tstart, Barry, 
it is am ugly word ; but you know I must be arrested, 
and taken before a i » who will either 
release me on bail, or send me at once to prison. Tm 
glad I’ve left Manchester, and have ne longer @ 
place there. I should not like to be tried and im- 
prisoned in Manchester.’” 

“Oh, I wish I was a man!” exclaimed Barry, 
vehemently, ‘and I could make all the world know 
how good and true you are, in spite of this! I would 
go everywhere with you, Mark, and plead your eause 
better tham you will do it yourselé But I cam be of 
no use to you. Oh! if Richard Crichton were a true 
friend, he would never let you go through ail this 
alone.’ 

‘‘ Have you told him?” inquired Mark. 

“No. How could I?” said Barry, “it was our 
secret, yours and mine; and I have told nobody, 
not even my father. But see, Mark, what is this 
coming towards us ?” 

It was the small figure of a girl, running with bare 
feet across the sands, scarcely visible in the darkness, 
and with no sound of footsteps to announce her 
approach. She spoke first in Welsh, but when 
Barry replied in English, she condescended to employ 
that language. 

‘« This is Mr. Mark Fletcher?” she said. 

‘Yes, my girl,” answered Mark. 

‘“‘'You’re wanted,” she continued, mysteriously, 
“and I’m to show you the way. They said ‘Tell him 
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it’s a sick man as wants him, and he’ll be bound to 
eome for sure.’ That’s what the man said.” 

“What man is it?”’ asked Mark. 

“T don’t know,” was the answer; “you come to 
see.” 

“Where are you going to take Mr. Fletcher?” 
inquired Barry; ‘‘ I’m sure you must know me, one 


of Mr. Lloyd’s daughters, who are stayimg at tho ° 


hotel. You know me?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the girl, ‘‘I see you often a 
bathing, and the other one with yellow hair. You 
know the highest house in Barmouth? It’s there, anda 
man is staying to speak to Mr. Fletcher, and I’ve 
been watching and waiting about, and the boy at the 
ferry said he’d seen you walking out towards here.” 

‘* Let us go, Mark,” said Barry. 

It was so pleasant to him to make the most of 
these few hours of companionship which re- 
mained to them, that he made no objection to her 
accompanying him. They followed their guide 
through a narrow entry leading into the single street 
of the little town, which they crossed quickly, and 
began to ascend a rough, winding staircase, partly 
eat out of the rock, and partly formed of hugo 
Here and there was a small terrace 
of two or three houses, whose door-sills were on a 
level with the roofs of the buildings below them, and 
from which ascended further flights of steps rising 
higher and higher up the faee of the rock. It wasa 
part of the town seldom penetrated by the summer 


visitors, and even the pure air from the sea was 


poisoned by the reek of smoke, and the filth of m- 
open deor 
seattered a faint gleam of light upon their toilsome 
path ; but all else was dark, the black rock above, 
the black sky overhead, and the black sea moaning 
mournfully down below them. It was an odd 
adventure, whispered Barry to Mark, as they followed 
closely the small, dark figure ef their guide, who 


a fire of. gorse and wood lighted upon the flat hearth- 
stone, and by its fitful gleam they recognised the wan 
and sickly features of Clough, who was the sole occu- 
pant of the house. 

“Why, Clough!’ exclaimed Mark, ‘“ what in the 
world brings you here ?” 

“Aw want to talk to yo’ by oursels,” answered 
Clough, rising weariedly from his low seat by the 
fire, and glancing doubtfully at Barry. ‘“ Aw’ve 
tramped fra’ Clunbury since Tuesday morning, every 
foot o’ th’ road, to spake wi’ yo’, Mr. Mark, but it 
mun be by yersel’.” 

‘‘ He has no secrets from me, Clough,” said Barry's 
soft voice—‘‘ Have you, Cousin Mark ?” 
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“Does hoo know what yo’ and me were talking 
about o’ Sunday ?” asked Clough from Mark. 

“Every word of it,” said Barry, ‘‘and more than 
you do. We know that Mr. Evans has been to Clun- 
bury, and has bound you over to be witness against 
Mr. Mark, if they bring him to a trial. Oh! Clough, 


_ why did you not tell us about this will at once, you 


and Nanny ?” 

“Dun yo’ think it will come to yo’ being ta’en up, 
and thrown into jail?” he asked, anxiously; ‘‘ what 
a stark, staring foo’ of a raskill aw were for sure, not 
to keep a still tongue i’ my yed! But aw’ve done 
my best to put it a’ reet. Mr. Mark, aw’ve trailed 
here, footsore and"heartsore, to gi’e yo’ a warnin’, 
and pray on yo’ to get clear out o’ th’ country while 
yo’ con. Theer’s many and many a fine country 
abroad, in furrin places, where yo’d be as welcome as 
th’ flowers o’ June, and make sech a fortin’ as yo’ll 
never, never make here. Go while yo’ con, maister: 
Theer’s a boat starts out wi’ th’ tide to-neet as ’ud 
take yo’ away fra’ this place, and nobry know about 
it, and yo’ could get safe away to America or the 
Indies. Dun yo’ know what they’ll do to yo’ for de- 
stroyin’ a will? Aw asked a ’turney’s clerk as aw 
know, what ’ud be done to the mon ’at made away 
wi’ a will, and he said it were transportation—next 
thing to hangin’. Yo’ stood by my poor oud lass 
when hoo lay a deeing ; and aw’m noan sech a gert 
gradely raskill as to stond by, and see yo’ trans- 
ported.”’ 

Clough spoke vehemently, and grasped Mark’s 
arm with his shrunken, yellow hands, as he pleaded 
eagerly with him, as if for some personal favour ; but 
Mark only smiled and shook his head, as he poured 
out his rapid words. 

“No, no, my good fellow,” he answered, ‘the 
penalty is not so great as you say. At the most I 
shall get but two years of imprisonment, but nothing 
worse. I would not run away from the penalty if it 
were transportation ; but don’t you take it to heart. 
You were quite right to see after the will you knew 
of, but you ought to have done so at once.” 

“‘ Aw’d never ha’ told about it,”” murmured Olough, 
“only aw were so poor. Aw’m noan hardened yet 
to bein’ poor ; and th’ owd maister, he said over and 
over agen at he’d provided for me. But do yo’ think 
better on it, Mr. Mark; and dunnot yo’ let ’em bring 
it to a trial. Yo’d be o’ more use i’ a furrin country, 
nor wasting yo’re strenth i’ jail. Miss Barry, do yo’ 
reason wi’ him, and persuade him to ger off while he 
con. It’ll hang to him a’ his days’at he’s been i’ jail, 
and that’s hard agen a mon; folks ’ill call him a 
jail-bird—Mr. Mark,-’at has been so looked up to; 
yo’ mun get him to go clear away, if yo’ care aught 
for him.” 

“Clough,” said Mark, ‘‘ the shame lies in the act, 
not in the punishment; and I have neither shame 
nor regret for this act of mine.” 

“Eh!” muttered Clough, ‘but it’s a queer world. 
Theer’s some folks con be guilty a’most o’ murder, 
and theer’s no law for them ; and theer’s other folks 
who get put i’ jail for no harm. Bethink yo’, Mr. 
Mark, yo’ve done no harm to nobry, and why should 
yo’ be punished? If yo’d get clear away there’d be 
no trial, and nobry ’ill know about th’ will, save two 
three folk, who wunnot make no noise about it. 
Aw’ve come a’ th’ way to see yo’, and the police may 
be has tracked me, as that felly said; but nobry 
knows wheer aw am at this minute, for aw waited o’ 
th’ hills till it were neet, and then aw came here, and 
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gave th’ woman a shillin’ to leave me alone i’ th’ 
house for an hour or two. Yo’ mun go now, for 
hoo’ll be back afore long. And yo’ wunnot take my 
warnin’, Mr. Mark?” 

“‘T cannot, Clough,” he replied ; ‘‘ but how are you 
to get back to Manchester ?” 

‘‘Aw dunnot know, and aw dunnot mich care,” 
answered Clough, despondently. 

“IT am going to-morrow,” said Mark, “and you 
must come with me. We've travelled together 
before.” 

‘God A’mighty bless yo’,” cried Clough, the tears 
standing in his sunken eyes, ‘‘ to think at aw’ve bin 
sich a waistril and foo’ as to bring yo’ into sich a 
hobble as this. But the Lord ’ill bring yo’ well 
through wi’ it. Be yo’ sure it is na transportation 
for life, Mr. Mark?” 

‘‘Not for me,” he answered, with a smile—*“ no, 
Clough. The judge will not be too hard upon me, 
TI’m sure.” 

Mark led Barry away, down the steep and winding 
path by which they had climbed the rock. The de- 
finite manner in which Mark had stated the limit and 
nature of the penalty he had incurred had removed 
from her mind some of the vague terror which had 
previously oppressed her ; but stillit was for her and 
hers that Mark would have to suffer imprisonment 
and disgrace, and she felt that no sympathy or 
gratitude of theirs could be too rich and full. 


CHAPTER XL.—-RELATED BY MARRIAGE, 


THE next morning Mark, accompanied by Clough, 
returned to Manchester, and upon the day following 
he called together the committee of the school, and 
after disclosing to them all the circumstances of his 
position, resigned the superintendency which had 
been his for several years; adding to this serious 
communication the announcement that he intended 
to go down to Clunbury, and there await the further 
proceedings of the Capel Coed trustees. A deputa- 
tion was formed immediately, and sent to Barmouth 
to visit the trustees, but it was of no avail. Mr. 
Evan Jones and Evan Evans were not to be moved ; 
the former from his love of litigation, the latter 
from his ancient and cherished grudge against Mark. 
Mr. Roberts bewailed their obstinacy, but was 
powerless to prevent the prosecution ; and Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd, who first blustered and threatened, 
and afterwards wept feebly before them, could not 
prevail upon them to change, or even delay their 
measures for a day. 

In the meanwhile poor Mab had no opportunity of 
enjoying her position as betrothed to Richard Crich- 
ton, for the attention and interest of all her circle 
were centred upon Mark. From the first this en- 
gagement had been so distasteful to her father, that 
though he would not oppose it, he ignored it alto- 
gether, and announced it to nobody, not even to 
Mark, so that hitherto Mab had missed all the pretty 
speeches and congratulations which are usually ad- 
dressed to a bride elect. Even she could not very 
well go about telling everybody that Richard Crich- 
ton was going to marry her; though she did disclose 
it in confidence to two or three young ladies who 
frequented the beach at bathing times. But though 
the sands of Barmouth are all that sands can be, 
there is so little accommodation for bathers as to 
make it one of the worst bathing-places in Wales, so 
that Mab’s acquaintances were few, and not of the 
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most satisfactory class. Mab began to hate Bar- 
mouth and long for Manchester, where she would 
be once more in a sphere where she and Richard 
were known, and where her great good luck would 
be appreciated. She was looking forward, too, to 
the introduction of herself to the distinguished 
Crichton family, who resided in a great mansion of 
their own, out at Didsbury, in all the glory of their 
wealth; and her little heart beat high with exulta- 
tion at the thought of entering that family as a future 
daughter. 

There had been a secret dread upon Mab ever 
since she had heard of the destruction of her uncle’s 
last will, that they should lose the fortunes they had 
inherited, though Richard had laboured to explain 
to her that the secret trust could not be a legal in- 
strument, as it had been made to evade the law of 
mortmain. That her uncle could not bequeath 
lands and houses to charities seemed clear enough, 
but yet she could not chase away the fear that by 
some juggle of the law they would be reduced to 
poverty and cotton gloves again. She ventured to 
ask Barry one day why Mark, whom she secretly 
blamed for the whole difficulty, had not produced 
the last will, and entered into possession of the pro- 
perty himself. ‘‘ Because you know,” she added, 
‘‘he could then have divided it among us all, and 
everybody would have been safe.” 

‘‘But Mark felt,” answered Barry, ‘‘that if he 
took possession at all, it should only be to fulfil the 
conditions of the trust, for reason of which it was left 
to him. He did not think it right to act upon one 
document, and set the other aside.” 

‘‘Then why couldn’t he have shown the will,” 
argued Mab, ‘‘and refused to take the property on 
those conditions? You cannot force anybody to 
inherit an estate.” 

‘‘No,” said Barry, ‘‘ but then the first will would 
have been set aside, and it would have been the 
same as if my uncle had died without one. The 
estate would have gone to the heir-at-law, who is 
my father. He would have had everything in his 
own hands, and Mark thought that would be bad 
for us all.” 

‘Of course,” asserted Mab, with a nod, “ papa is 
not fit to have the management of an estate; and it 
is a vast deal better for us to have our shares at 
once. I say, Barry, who will act as executor while 
Mark is in prison? ‘There will be my marriage 
settlement, you know.” 

‘I wish you would not talk to me,” said Barry, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ you can talk as much as you please to 
Richard, and he is delighted to listen to you, I dare 
say. But I cannot bear it.” 

‘‘Nor Richard either,” replied Mab, in a plaintive 
voice; ‘‘he says I ought always to be singing, and 
then I am perfection. He will read aloud to me, 
Tennyson and all sorts of poetry, and I get so tired 
sometimes.” 

‘* Richard used to like to talk to me,” said Barry, 
with a secret glow of satisfaction, for which she could 
have smitten herself penitently the moment after. 

‘Yes, he says you have all the genius of the 
family,” answered Mab, spitefully; ‘but men don’t 
like to marry clever women, you know. Richard 
thinks you are not likely ever to marry, and he says 
you will make a very charming, sensible, dear old 
maiden lady:”’ . 

“Don’t talk to me about Richard,” said Barry, 
with a sternness of which Mab took no heed. 
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“‘T must not talk to you about Mark, and I must not 
talk to you about Richard,” she pouted. ‘I’m sure 
I don’t know what I am to talk about. Please tell 
me, sister Barry.” 

‘‘Mab!” said Barry, turning passionately upon 
her, ‘‘ don’t you know that it is as much as papa and 
I can do to keep from almost hating Richard? I am 
trying my best to like him as your husband, and in 
time we shall be right good friends, I hope, all of us, 
if you will only leave us alone. There; don’t cry, 
but do leave me alone.” 

Barry walked away the sharpness of her anger in 
a solitary ramble on the mountains, where there was 
liberty to breathe freely, even if she breathed in 
sobs, without curious eyes scrutinising her emotion. 
Now that Mark was gone, and there was a slight lull 
in the anxiety and excitement about him, there was 
room for the thought of Mab’s engagement to Richard 
to oppress her spirit. She knew it was right that 
this engagement should be made known: to, and 
recognised by, Richard’s own family; but it was not 
likely to be so until they themselves returned to 
Manchester, when it would be impossible for him to 
defer its announcement any longer. Barry felt very 
weak now that she was thrown upon her own un- 
aided judgment and decision, with neither Mark nor 
Richard to look to and lean upon. If she made up 
her mind to return to Lloyd Terrace, her father would 
not gainsay or oppose her by a word. But she must 
prepare herself to hear Mab congratulated, and to see 
her caressed and courted as Richard Crichton’s chosen 
wife, by those who had always looked upon herself 
as the one whom he loved. Hitherto no fuss had been 
made about it, and even Mark, if he knew of it, of 
which she was not sure, had never spoken of it; but 
all this would be different at home. It rested with 
herself whether they went back to Manchester or 
stayed until the Heath House should be ready to 
receive them, and Barry was in no heroic haste to 
sacrifice herself at Mab’s shrine. It needed some 
close searchings of heart, and some sharp self-up- 
braiding before she could resolve to go down from 
the quiet hill-top and tell her father the time was 
come when it would be well for them to return to 
Lloyd Terrace. 

She was descending at last, slowly and thought- 
fully, down the steep path, when she was startled by 
the sudden apparition of Richard himself, who was 
so near to her thoughts that she did not like to find 
him so near in person. A rich colour mantled her 
face, giving to it a warmth and brilliance of tone 
never seen in Mab’s more changeless beauty; and 
Richard, noting its fleeting loveliness, felt one of the 
strong misgivings, which visited him often, as to the 
superiority of his choice. ‘ 

“T am glad to meet with you alone, Barry,” he 
said, with an easy air considerably at variance with 
his feelings. ‘I want to speak to you about going 
home. Mab will not hear of me leaving her in this 
dull, gloomy old town.” 

“‘T was just thinking about leaving it ourselves,” 
answered Barry, refusing by a gesture his proffered 
help to cross some stepping-stones over a little 
stream. f 

‘‘T know you blame me,” he continued, biting his: 
lip, ‘‘ for not writing to my people about my engage- 
ment; but somehow I have not felt quite sure. 
have had a fancy that something might happen—l 
ind know what: but you understand me, perhaps, 

arry?” 
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‘“‘Not in the least,” she said, coldly; ‘‘ but we 
will go back to Manchester at the end of this 
week.” 

He walked at her side for some minutes, gnawing 
his under lip with his white teeth, and losing not for 
an instant the sight of her changeful face, as change- 
ful as the hills around them, answering to every 
variation of the sky above. 

‘‘Barry, what sort of relations are we to be?” 
asked Richard, softly. 

‘“‘We shall be like any other brother and sister-in- 
law, I hope,” answered Barry, looking steadily into 
his face, ‘‘ I feel kindly towards you.” 

‘‘But I thought we should have been more to each 
other,” he said. ‘Do you know, Barry, I could not 
tell which of you two was dearest to me, and circum- 
stances seemed to decide forme. Mab was so much 
alone while you were at Clunbury, and somehow I 
proposed to her. But I begin to think 1 was an 
egregious fool.” 

‘“‘ Richard Crichton,” exclaimed Barry, indignantly, 
“you forget that Mab is my sister!”’ 

‘“‘T don’t forget,” he said, ‘“‘and I will be a good 
husband to her, trust me; but I wish you to feel that 
you are a great deal more to me than a mere sister- 
in-law.” 

‘“‘Mab will not be difficult to live with,” an- 
swered Barry. ‘‘She is as easily pleased as a 
child, and you can make her very happy without 
much trouble.” 

‘‘But I wanted some one to make me happy,” 
sighed Richard, disconsolately, with the dissatisfac- 
tion of a man who sees all the advantages of a step 
which he has missed taking. Barry went on steadily, 
looking well to her slippery footsteps, and pondering 
over the contradictiousness of man’s nature. Upon 
the whole, this interview with Richard had done 
her good. There was just a subtle element of homage 
to her self-love in what he had said which lifted her 
out of the slough of slight and scorn into which she 
thought she had sunk; and there had been an un- 
conscious unveiling of the selfishness of her old idol. 
Barry did not quite know why she was lighter- 
hearted than she had been since Richard and Mab 
were engaged ; but she set herself to make arrange- 
ments for their departure with more alacrity than she 
could have believed possible. At the end of the 
week they returned to their old home, still bare 
and despoiled as when she and her father had left it 
three months ago, to take possession of the Heath 
House. 





THE ROYAL ARMS. 


Ryery Englishman is familiar with the appearance 
of the Royal Arms. From childhood upwards we 
have learned to associate the royalty of England 
with the lion and the unicorn, and the smaller quaint 
heraldic figures on the shield which these redoubted 
champions so jauntily support. The royal arms are 
in fact a great national institution, handed down, 
as we are inclined to suppose, from the remotest 
antiquity. We can scarcely imagine an English 
sovereign but associated with the lion and the uni- 
corn, and it seems almost treason to the British 
constitution to believe that the national scutcheon 
ever has been or ever could be changed. These, 
however, are the mere fancies of reverent and unin- 
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quiring youth. There have been kings of England 
with neither lions nor unicorns to support their arms ; 
and the arms themselves have altered and varied 
scores of times. In fact, the present royal coat of 
arms, as borne by Queen Victoria, has never been 
borne by any previous sovereign, and was seen in 
England for the first time at her accession in 1837. 
These changes have never been made merely from 
the caprice of the sovereign: they represent in all 
cases great national events, and to one even slightly 
versed in heraldry, they afford a pictorial summary 





of English history. Thus there are many questions 
of interest connected with the royal arms, and to 
these, so far as they can be discussed without tedious 
antiquarian and heraldic details, an answer will be 
given in the present paper. It may be best to begin 
with a popular description of the royal arms as at 
present borne, and to add some brief notices of a 
few of the changes that have from time to time 
been introduced, and the causes that led to them. 
The most prominent feature about the royal arms 
is, of course, what heralds call the supporters—the 
lion and the unicorn. Of these the lion is the badge 
of England, the unicorn of Scotland ; and their posi- 
tion is intended, asthe ingenious reader will conjecture, 
to symbolise the fact that the sovereign is maintained 
by the union of these two countries. The uninitiated 
observer would describe the unicorn as placed on the 
right side of the shield, and the lion on the left ; but 
heralds apply the terms ight and left to a coat of arms 
with reference not to the spectator, but to the sup- 
posed bearer of the shield, who is, of course, behind 
it. Thus they reverse the ordinary use of these words, 
and the reader must therefore remember that the lion 
is the right, or dexter supporter of the English arms 
(the place of honour being conceded to England from 
its superior importance), and the unicorn is the left, 
or sinister supporter. The reader will at once infer 
that these supporters could only have come into 
use at the union of England and Scotland under 
James 1, and the inference is perfectly just. Ever 
since 1603 the royal arms have been supported as 
now by the English lion and the Scottish unicorn. 
What were the supporters previously? the reader 
asks. Well, they were very various: Elizabeth and 
Mary and their father had a lion and a greyhound 
for supporters; Henry vu, a lion and a dragon; 
Richard m1, a lion and a boar; Edward rv, alion anda 
bull; Henry v, a lion and an antelope; Henry rv, an 
antelope and a swan; Edward mz, a lion and an 
eagle. The use of supporters began with Edward 
m1, so that the reader has thus a complete list of the 
supporters of the royal arms of England. The lion, 
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it will be seen, had almost invariably been used as 
one supporter (the dexter); the other had varied, the 
different sovereigns usually introducing some family 
badge as the supporter on the sinister side. The 
Scotch arms had always been supported by two uni- 
corns, and hence, on the accession of James 1 to the 
English throne, it was determined that the national 
supporters should thenceforward be the lion of Eng- 
land and the unicorn of Scotland. 

Returning now to the shield, or actual coat of arms, 
it will be perceived that it is divided into four parts, 
or, as the heralds would say, the arms are arranged 
quarterly. The quarter on the right-hand corner 
(the reader’s Jeft hand) is called the first quarter, the 
opposite corner is the second, below the first is the 
third, and below the second is the fourth quarter. 
The first and fourth quarters, it will be observed, are 
the same, and contain three lions, which are repre- 
sented as walking forward with their full face turned 
to the spectator, or, as heralds say, they are passant 
gardant. These are the arms of the King of England, 
and have been carried by all the sovereigns from the 
time of Richard Coour de Lion. If the reader look 
carefully, he will perceive that the field in these 
quarters is covered with small perpendicular lines. 
This is not a mere caprice of the engraver, but is the 
sign employed by heralds all over the world to 
indicate that the field when coloured is to be 
coloured red; for heraldry has a universal language, 
and in every country where heraldic devices are 
known, perpendicular lines drawn as in the royal arms, 
are understood to mean the colour called in common 
parlance red, but in heraldic language gules. Perhaps 
the reader may have seen the English arms described 
as leopards and not lions. He may have read Napo- 
leon’s famous order to his marshals when he sent 
them to the Peninsula, to ‘‘ drive the English leopards 
into the sea.” All this, however, admits of a very 
easy explanation. The French heralds call a lion 
that is represented with iis full face turned to the 
spectator a lion leopardie, or briefly a leopard; hence 
Napoleon was correct, according to French custom, in 
terming the English lions leopards. 

In the second quarter a lion again occurs, but this 
time it is in a different attitude—standing upright on 
its hind legs, as if about to attack an enemy. A lion 
thus depicted is styled by the heralds a lion rampant, 
and signifies courage, and is therefore the appropriate 
emblem of men or nations distinguished for their 
valour. The lines on a coat of arms are all signifi- 
cant in heraldry, and if the reader will carefully 
observe this rampant lion he will perceive that its 
body is traversed by the perpendicular lines which 
occur on the field of the first and fourth quarters. If 
the reader infers from this that the rampant lion in 
coloured coats of arms is painted red, he may be 
complimented on the accuracy of his judgment. The 
field in this second quarter is covered with little dots. 
These are the conventional representative of gold—or, 
the heralds call it, or being the French for gold—and 
the field would be painted gold colour, or gilt, in any 
accurate representation of the royal arms. A double 
border, called by heralds a ¢ressure, encloses this 
second quarter, which contains the arms of Scotland, 
borne, it is said, from the time of Fergus 1, the 
border being especially emblematical, so Scotch his- 
torians tell us, of the close friendship subsisting 
between Charlemagne and Achaius, king of Scotland. 
Sir Walter Scott, it may be remembered, has given 
a poetical description (d/azon, the heralds .would call 
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it) of the Scotch arms in his account of the meeting 
of Marmion with Sir David Lindsay, Lord-Lion- 
King-at-Arms. The third quarter contains a harp, 
the arms of Ireland; not like the others, a strictly 
national coat of arms, for Ireland was never a nation 
as England and Scotland were, subject to the rule of 
a hereditary line of princes, but rather an allegorical 
or typical figure. The inquisitive observer will have 
perceived that in this third quarter the field is covered 
with horizontal lines. These are the conventional indi- 
cation among heralds that the field should be coloured 
blue, or azure in the language of heraldry. 

Thus the four quarters of the shield of Queen 
Victoria carry the arms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; those of England being twice inserted out 
of compliment to the greater importance of that part 
of the Queen’s dominions. All this, it is clear, is 
quite intelligible and just as it should be; Victoria 
is queen of the three countries, and their armorial 
bearings should of course form part of the royal 
arms. But, it will be asked, has not the king of 
England been for at least two centuries and a half 
king of Scotland and Ireland as well? how then 
should there have been any change of the royal arms 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne? And 
what were the arms previously ? These are pertinent 
questions, and can be simply answered. Let the 
reader place before him two half-crown pieces, one 
of the present reign, and the other of the reign of 
William rv or George Iv: on comparing the coats of 
arms engraved on the back of each the difference 
will be at once apparent. The older half-crown has 
the shield exactly as we have described it, and as it 
is on the Victoria half-crown, but it has something 
more. Right in the centre of the coat of arms is a 
smaller shield, surmounted by a crown; and in the 
very heart of this smaller shield is a third, still 
smaller, containing something too indistinct to be 
recognised. This addition to the shield as it is now 
borne by the Queen, represents the arms of Hanover; 
and as that foreign appanage fortunately ceased to 
belong to the English crown on the accession of 
Queen Victoria, the laws of Hanover not permitting 
females to reign, the Hanoverian shield, of course, 
has disappeared from the English arms. We need 
not linger to describe the arms of Hanover at large: 
on the one shield the reader will perceive three 
divisions ; in the first, two lions in the same attitude 
as the lions in the English shield stand for Brunswick; 
in the second a lion, not unlike the Scotch lion, re- 
presents another Hanoverian dependency; at the 
foot, a white horse in full gallop is the well-known 
emblem usually associated with Hanover; the small 
shield in the centre contains, if we could see it dis- 
tinctly, a curious and interesting object, the crown of 
the great emperor Charlemagne. 

The reader who is acquainted with history 
sufficiently to know that the Hanoverian dynasty 
came to the throne of England in 1714, will conclude 
that these arms now described must have been the 
royal arms of England without variation from 1714 
to 1837. This, however, is not quite the case. For 
four centuries and a half the kings of England called 
themselves kings of France as well as of England. 
It is true this was in every case but one a mere idle 
claim ; and in the case of the Hanover sovereigns it 
was a simple pretence. Still this pretence was 
actually made, and the title King of France was 
actually borne by our English sovereigns down to 
the commencement of the present century. The 
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royal arms necessarily took cognisance of this claim, 
and down to the year 1801, the French lilies, three 
in a, blue or azure field, figured by the side of the 
passant lions of England and the rampant lion of 
Scotland. In the arms of George mr down to the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland, the first quarter 
was occupied by the arms of England and Scotland, 
somewhat unceremoniously crowded into one quarter; 
the ‘second was allotted to France; the third to 
Treland; the fourth to Hanover. George mI was the 
last English king who carried the French lilies on 
his coat of arms; they were first assumed by 
Edward 11, about 1340. 

Queen Anne’s shield, like Queen Victoria’s, had 
four quarters without any additions: in two of these 
quarters the arms of England and Scotland were 
placed side by side (in pall, heralds would say), as 
already described ; in the second quarter, occupied 
on our Queen’s shield by the Scotch lion, are the 
lilies of France ; in the third the Irish harp, as now. 
King William’s shield was the same as Anne’s, with 
the addition on the very centre of the lion rampant, 
the family badge of Nassau. The royal arms under 
James 1, Charles 1, Charles u, and James 1 were the 
same as those described under Queen Anne. The 
Commonwealth discarded from their great seal all 
lions and unicorns and such-like heraldic vanities, 
and in their place there appeared a map of England 
and Ireland with the cross of St. George at the top 
and the Irish harp at the foot. When we come in 
our survey to the times of the Tudors, we meet with 
another change of the royal arms; neither the 
Irish harp nor the Scotch lion any longer appears on 
the shield, which is divided into four quarters, two 
of them charged with the lions passant of England, 
two of them with the fleur-de-lis of France. In part 
of Mary’s unhappy reign, the arms of Spain were 
sere on the shield side by side with those of 

gland, out of compliment to her husband, Philip, 
who was not merely prince consort, but King of 
England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, 
with many more dignities beside. No further change 
in the royal arms occurs till we journey backwards 
more than two centuries to the reign of Edward m. 
The shield is now a very simple one; England had 
not yet advanced any pretensions to the crown of 
France, and had not placed the lilies on its shield, 
which contained merely the appropriate arms of 
England in full size, the three lions passant gardant 
in their red field. This remains the cognisance of 
England as far back as heraldic bearings can be 
authentically traced, that is to the reign of Richard 
the Lion-hearted: beyond this we do indeed meet 
with figures on the royal shields, but they seem to 
have been regarded merely as an ornament, and not 
as a distinctive badge. 

There are other minor points connected with the 
royal arms which might be illustrated, but the 
details would prove tedious and uninteresting to 
readers who have no acquaintance with heraldry. 
Enough has been said, however, to explain the mean- 
ing and history of the various parts which compose 
the royal coat of arms; enough, also, to prove that 
heraldry is not, as some seem to imagine, a useless 
whimsical folly, but a useful subsidiary to history. 

the grand occurrences in the history of England, 
we have seen, have left their mark on the national 
escutcheon ; and to one tolerably versed in heraldry, 
the shields of arms borne by the successive kings, 
with their charges and supporters, form a by no 
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means contemptible pictorial abridgment of the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the nation, and of the 
rise and fall of the various royal families who for so 
many centuries have swayed the sceptre of this empire. 





BETEL-NUT CHEWING. 


Ir may not be generally known to the readers of 
this journal that there is a vegetable substance used 
for masticatory purposes by more than 150,000,000 
of intelligent people. We do not refer to tobacco, 
but to the areca, or betel-nut, a plant that has 
become almost one of the necessaries of life to many 
persons. 

The plant from which betel is procured belongs 
(I find from botanical books) to the natural family 
Piperacee, of which the pepper-trees are the best 
known genera. The Chavica Betel grows naturally 
in India and in the Moluccas, but is cultivated all 
over these countries, and also in the West Indies. 
Another species, Chavica striboa, is used in Amboyna, 
under the name of siri. The Malays call it pinang. 

The betel-tree is from thirty to forty feet in height, 
each tree bearing from four hundred to six hun- 
dred nuts about the size of a small egg and the 
colour of an orange. When used, a slice of the nut 
is wrapped up in an ivy-shaped leaf of the betel 
pepper or piper vine, upon which has been spread 
some chunam, or lime made of burnt shells. The 
whole combination of nut, chunam, and pepper-leaf is 
called betel. 

Sometimes the substance called catechu, known as 
a drug in materia medica, is added to the preparation 
of betel, but is not generally used except amongst 
the Malays. Catechu is an astringent that can be 
produced from two plants. It is made by boiling 
the heart of a wood until it becomes something like 
tar. It is then made into little balls or squares, dried 
in the sun, and is ready for market. Unlike the 
chunam, which is used to counteract any evil effects 
of the pepper vine, the catechu is not necessary in the 
preparation of betel, but is used or not, according to 
taste or fancy. 

’ The greatest quantities of betel-nut are produced 
in Malabar, Ceylon, and Sumatra, and exported 
from those places to China and all parts of India. It 
is said that two thousand five hundred tons are im- 
ported into Calcutta annually, and that a larger 
amount is sent to Canton, although the article is 
produced both in India and China in large quan- 
tities. 

In Java, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, and 
many other places of the East, betel is used by both 


| sexes, rich and poor, old and young. It is not so 


generally used in British India—many of the natives 
there being too much afflicted with poverty to indulge 
even in so cheap a | . Millions of British sub- 
jects in the East may be thankful if they can get a 
daily meal of rice, and even a pinch of salt is to them 
a costly luxury. 

The taste of betel is hot and acrid, and the habitof 
using it has to be acquired like the use of ardent 
spirits or tobacco. Chewing the betel gives the 
mouth and lips a bright red colour much admired in 
the East, and imparts to the breath an agreeable 
perfume. In time it makes the teeth quite black, 
but this is regarded as one of its advantages, as it 
prevents a man having ‘“ white teeth like a dog.” 
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The chunam, or lime, must be used with the nut and 
betel leaf, or the desired result of betel chewing is not 
produced. Those who have acquired the habit of 
using the compound, say that betel chewing excites 
the appetite, strengthens the stomach, and quiets the 
nerves when excited; that it fastens the teeth, 
cleanses the gums, cools the mouth, and checks per- 
spiration; and that it also possesses nutritious and 
enlivening qualities. Those who use betel lose 
their teeth at an early age, but are said never to be 
afflicted with toothache. The physiological action of 
chewing betel is powerfully to stimulate the salivary 
organs and the whole intestinal canal. On its first 
use it has the effect of an intoxicating stimulus, and 
the nerves of the palate are almost deprived of the 
ordinary sensation of taste. For similar purposes, 
many of the islanders in the Pacific use what is called 
ava, or ava pepper, the root of the macropiper methys- 
ticum. Ava is also elsewhere called kava, and in the 
Caroline Islands, schiaka. The root is either chewed 
or used in decoction. The taste is at first sweet like 
liquorice, but is also stimulating, and produces a sort 
of intoxication or mental excitement.* 

Betel is also much used in ceremonies, and some 
of the wealthy pass a great part of their lives in 
doing nothing but chewing it. In Sumatra, and 
generally amongst the Malays, those engaged during 
the day in the most humble occupations, will also be 
found masticating betel. 

At one period, while passing a few weeks with 
those who were habitual chewers of betel, I also used 
it, until a liking for the habit or substance was 
gradually growing upon me, and then I left it off. I 
learnt that it was a vice, a foolish habit, easily learnt 
by a sailor (since a beginner in the vice is somewhat 
intoxicated by its use), but difficult to be relinquished. 

Having devoted some attention to the unfortunate 
people who have heedlessly acquired the habit of 
masticating tobacco, betel, preparations from opium, 
and other substances, I do not believe that with 
the vast majority the intoxicating effect is the 
motive for using them. A man may form a habit 
quite as strong for chewing many kinds of gum, 
leather, or anything else, if he is foolish enough to 
use them in that manner. Ihave known people con- 
tinually chewing rice, which they kept in their 
pockets for the purpose. The habit became pleasant 
even with so tasteless a substance. The occupation 
of chewing cocoa, betel, tobacco, manbee, sugar- 
cane, siri, and other substances, is only followed 
by people with indolent minds, and not’having con- 
stant and pressing employment. This occupation 
prevents profound reflection or active thought, which 
is painful to a lazy intellect. The toil of the brain 
is relieved by that of mastication, and this I believe 
to be a simple and true explanation of the almost 
universal habit of chewing something. 

Much as we may condemn the natives of the East 
for the use of betel, there is not one of them but what 
would be disgusted at the idea of chewing tobacco in 
the manner it is used by English and American 
sailors. Although the habit of chewing betel is a 
useless, and consequently a silly one, there is nothing 
so disgusting in it as many refined Kuropeans may 
imagine. It has none of the extreme horrors of gin 
drinking or opium eating. The natives of the East 
have rules of etiquette and notions of refinement of 





* “The Vegetable Kingdom and its Products.” BY R. Hogg, LL.D. 
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their own, and many betel chewers are people of re- 
finement after their fashion, and would certainly not 
wear a dead person’s hair, or consent to be made 
“beautiful for ever.” 


[Leisure Hour, May 1, 1859, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” “MY STUDY 
CHAIR,” ETC. 


NO. V.—IN THE SUBURBS. 


THERE is to me a charm about the suburbs of great 
London. I like to seek them from London: to leave 
the busy Strand, and omnibus-haunted Charing Cross; 
setting my watch, of course, by the Horse Guards, 
and admiring, with the old child-admiration, those 
splendid men on splendid horses with splendid ac- 
coutrements, that sit so grand and still in their dens, 
and to turn my back on London for the day.. Before 
I come to the Horse Guards, I have, of course, left 
behind Nelson’s Square. This always, by the way, 
will be suggestive to me of a child’s arrangement of 
a gigantic box of bricks, in which were stored 
columns, domes, statues, houses, etc., ete. These 
are all to be somehow used up, and result in one 
grand design, whose unity is but a sum of perplexity 
and confusion. ‘The column that should have sup- 
ported a roof rears a statue far beyond the sight of 
men; the low things get on the high places, and the 
high things on the low places ; and the general result 
of the arrangement is that usually called the being at 
sixes and sevens. There seems plenty of material, 
but nothing in its proper place; the eye is made 
uneasy, and one longs to knock it all down, and plan 
the thing afresh. I call St. Martin’s Church, steps 
and all, and the National Gallery, and the Nelson 
Column, quite perfect specimens of this juvenile 
architecture. But my back is turned on it now; and 
the Admiralty, with its bas-relief nondescripts, and (as 
aforesaid) the Horse Guards are left behind; and I 
come to Downing Street, to that vast bee-house full 
of clerks, busy bees or idle bees, but all storied in 
boxes one over another. And they go up and down, 
and no doubt fill the combs with honey. Ah, I used 
to wind my way about those long and confusing 
avenues between the combs, until, in a particular 
cell, I came upon a working bee very dear to my 
heart. For were we not once workers in the same 
hive, aye, in the same comb (staircase, we called it 
then) in that pleasant bee-house known by the 
name of Oxford? But he took wing from Downing 
Street, and joined a swarm for Calcutta; and so I, a 
little pensive in mood, pass by, leaving the Treasury 
door unentered. Then rises before me Westminster 
Abbey, venerable pile! but turned too much, surely, 
into a sculpture gallery. .Conceive my amazement at 
finding last year that a dignitary thereof (a Queen 
Anne’s churchwarden redivivus?)) had written to the 
“Times” urging the blocking up’ and clogging of 
what breathing: space may «still be left! Surely a 
Christian temple is hardly dignified by being trans- 
formed into a pantheon of heroes! ‘if I may so speak. 

I always pause to look at the new Houses of Par- 
liament: false in architecture, spurious Gothic, but 
still with a certain beauty and majesty derived, I 
think, not only from their size. Look at them from 
Westminster Bridge on an October day, when the air 
is just visible, and the sun warm and golden through 
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it, and the sky a grey blue; and let the light slant 
sideways, and pick out the face of the building into 
distinct shade and glow, all subdued by the soft air- 
haze; and you shall lay aside your criticism for 
the while, and acknowledge a something not all un- 
true in that Russian verdict of the ‘‘dream in stone.” 

I have spoken before of the river from a bridge, 
else could I find in my heart to linger awhile and 
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scarlet anemones, and white arabis in front of the 
cottages; or about the hyacinths ranged along the 
windows, or the mignonette and heliotrope in the 
wire basket outside the drawing-rooms (miniature 
conservatories) of these snug, unpretentious Brixton 
or Camberwell abodes. But for the bee—and for 
me—these all have their lure; honey is honey for 
us, wherever we find it: only I am somewhat the 
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look before and after from Westminster Bridge. | better off, because J can penetrate that glass with 
But if I am to penetrate into the country, I must on. | my harvesting implement (a quiet eye, you will 


Indeed I think I will (as you know I am sometimes 
pleased to do) even ascend an omnibus, and get over 
a mile or two of those dull quiet streets, and past 
those roads of third and fourth rate shops, until I 
enter upon opening ground, with at least Commons 
in which one may breathe. 

And soon I come into those parts where the streets 
are broken up into villas. Now I find something 
to admire even in these. For you must know that 
my harvest, which I am ever instinctively gathering 
in, 1s rather that of the bee than of the husbandman. 
As thus: the husbandman must needs have one par- 
ticular growth for his operations, and he would 
never take the sickle out of the hayband for your 
tye-grass by the wayside, or for your poppies in the 
chalk, or for your vetches in the wood, or for your 





remember) ; whereas he can only dance about on his 
tail against the pane. Oh, wherever there is a flower, 
there is work for him, and so also for me. A scarlet- 
runner in a paved court; a tiny moss-cornfield on a 
wall; nearly every vegetable product—unless it be 
mould on jam, melancholy spectacle to the house- 
keeper; with perhaps this exception (and I know 
not but more study might modify my verdict even 
here), I, far happier even than the bee, find from 
everything a tiny or larger drop of sweet. These I 
store in thought’s many cells; and now and then 
cut out a comb for a humble offering to the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul, sometimes, may I hope, 
a pure and virgin comb; sometimes, I must fear, 
one rather more stale and dull. For life is not all 
honey-gathering; there is bee-bread also to be 


convolvuluses in the hedge. Far less even would he | secured, and if my thighs be not sufficiently loaded 
trouble himself about the patch of wallflowers and ‘with pollen (¢.¢., if I have not a purse with some 
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store in my pocket), how should I go singing out on 
a summer day, and dip with undivided mind into the 
wide tempting various flowers ? Ah, bee-bread stains, 
sometimes, what might be virgin wax; and the pain- 
ful search there-for stops some light-hearted singing 
in many cases, and makes the wing go heavily! But 
I speak to bee-knowers. I have yet one more con- 
ceit before I have done. ’Tis now of a Humble-bee ; 
a most respectable member of the family of bees; 
does not Shakespeare immortalise a certain ‘red- 
hipped”? Humble-bee? And Coleridge exquisitely 
notes its patient late working, an hour later than 
that of the little brown favourite, which has mono- 

olised the name, “busy. bee.” I am fond of the 
Sona and will quote them here. The poct meditates 
in “ the late twilight: ” 


‘* And though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters, 
Yet still the solitary hnmble-bee 
Sings in the bean-flower.” 


How often, a companionless waif amid a sea of 
those white and jet blossoms, with the blue-bloomed 
leaf and square-fluted stalk, have I noticed the little 
murmuring creature, yellow or scarlet banded, pass 
from stalk to stalk, visiting flower after flower. And 
I have traced him home, in thought, to his hermitage, 


in some mossy bank: not like his kin, to the mur-| 


muring populous hive. Perhaps he feels a little 
— at home, and therefore works out as late as 

@ can. 

But one of these bees (to take up the thread which 
I dropped)—one of these bees I remember to have 
seen in pitiable case. He was old and worn out, 
and lay on the gravel path, unable to avoid the 
passing foot. When I lifted him gently with a stick, 
i was horrified to find a dreadful mecklace of small 
yellow insects, eating the poor thing alive. I well 
knew that feeling is not in the brainless insect that 
which it is in the higher animals, still.I could not 


but mercifully erush the living dinner, and venge- | 


fully crush therewith the eager dinner-party. And 
now I revert to the incident, merely to say that those 
anxieties of which I spoke just now, which are apt 
to droop the wing and stay the singing, will be 
hkely, if not repressed, to gnaw into the living heart 
with their small sharp teeth, and to make life a 
burden, and living unprofitable, until death pass 
that way and end the sad story—for the present. 

I shall not go much farther on my omnibus. Just 
let me clear these villas about which I began to 
muse. Yes, they have a charm to me, beside that of 
their window flowers. You shall see many a choice 
rose in the proper season, cresting the standard in 
those square front gardens, chiefly “Gloire de 
Dijon,” ‘ Lamarque,” and, “‘Géant des Batailles.” 
But flowering shrubs are their chief glory. You 
shall catch many a dropping well of laburnum-fire, 
or milky acacia clusters splashed with dark. The 
white foam-balls of the guelder rose, and the rosy 
mass of the weigelia, or the bunches of the rhodo- 
dendron, are not uncommon. But laburnum and 
lilacs—these are the favourites, and the full-scented 
spikes of the latter always delight. my heart with an 
aroma of present and past pleasures. A great charm 
I found, I remember, in a certain street somewhere 
Brixton-way, in two dark, sombre cedars (I think 
they were), which rose gaunt and grim from some 
little plot. For near them was an almend-tree or two, 
frail, fragile, blushing ; delicate‘as the broken spray 
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of a sunset cloud. And the contrast pleased me 


much. I remember noting down (as I came toa halt 
on the pavement, in a very unbusiness-like way) 
this conceit— 


**Ts it well 
To bear too sensitive aheart? Alas, 
The fragile Almond-tree is lovelier far 
Than the dark Cypress; but the Cypress stands 
Gloomy—eternal—when the fairy boughs 
Have changed to common earth.” 


For all that, I decide, as the flushed ‘snow falls 
about me on the pavement, that I would rather ex- 
ceed on the side of sensitiveness than on that of 
apathy. 

But now that I am down upon the firm road, and 
have paid my fare, and have seen the omnibus receive 
its encouraging pat, sounding through its hollow 
ribs, and rumble off, leaving me behind; where 
shall I wend my way? Truly there is a large field 
open to me, and e that I am manifestly on the 
Surrey side of London, I have, I flatter myself, care- 
fully concealed my whereabouts from the reader. 
i suppose I may fairly include within the suburbs of 
London those parts which are included within the 

st-office circuit of twenty miles; thus I have a 
large field for reminiscent exploration. Shall I men- 
tally retrace that walk, taken so often with a merry 
band of three younger brothers, between Clapham 
and Sutton? There would be the common, Clapham 
Common, with its acres of furze, and its patient don- 
keys, and little more to be said about it. Tooting, 
with certain ditches to jump (but that has no attrac- 
tion for me now), and with its tall red houses within 
vast iron gates; buildings which could be nothing 
other than schools. A common here also : a common 
much distinguished by its would-be stately flocks of 
white and grey geese, dull, and over alive to any 
indignity real or unintended; endeavouring an awk- 
ward ease, having, when not incensed, an ungainly 
air of desire to patronise the world in general. 
Reminding me, in short, of a smug City alderman 
(not a type of the’class alderman), who, by some 
accident, was made a baronet. Of him it was related 
to me that at a lunch given on some public occasion 
by one of the old gentry of his neighbourhood, he 
declined to sit down with the rest, but remained on 
the rug, simpering and patronising, and blandly 
reiterating his enjoyment of ‘this rural felicity.” 
Somehow these sleek and silly birds always remind 
me of that worthy. And thus I avoid the grosser 
train of thought evolved by the poet: 


‘Of all the fowls that stock the farm, 
The goose must be preferred : 
—There is so much of nutriment 
In that weak-minded bird.” 


In a mental walk one has seven-leagued boots. 
Therefore I find myself at Mitcham, and standing by 
another common. But here I am enjoying the sight 
of a good game of cricket, the first I have seen this 
year. Intensely do I enjoy watching this splendid 
game; first-rate cricket is a real intellectual treat. 
But even the humble village game, in which none of 
the players are known to me, has its charm to Dy 
eye. Only they will miss the catches so, and these 
are usually somewhat plentiful. The fielding (clean 
fielding is almost the prettiest part of cricket) would 
be exasperating beyond endurance; only that you 
never look for it in a village game. Anyhow, there 
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js good manly enjoyment here; and I advocate 
srongly (‘‘ as they who know me know ’’) recreation 
for the poor and the labouring class. Cricket also is 
me of your true and wholesome levellers. Here all 
dasses may meet, and good play confers rank in the 
qicke€ field. It is well for the gentry to join, not 
merely as honorary members, in the village cricket 
dub. They may elevate its tone, also become less 
of strangers to the large class of ‘‘ men their brothers, 
nen the workers,” of which they are apt to know too 
little. It is well for the gentry to join: is it well 
for the clergyman? I think both “Yes,” and ‘“ No.” 
No; if you mean shall he indulge in it merely as a 
favourite sport, and become known as a “ cricketer ”’ 
far and near? ‘There.is, all will feel, a something 
about this which would to many minds appear incon- 
sistent, and at least lessen his influence for good. And 
Iown that there seems to me something incongruous 
in the possibility of, at a hasty message, his having 
to doff spiked shoes and flannels, and hurry off to 
minister by a deathbed. You see our calling does 
separate us necessarily from many pursuits which, 
however innocent, appear incongruous, out of har- 
mony with the ¢dea of the clergyman, who has been 
marked out and separated from the world. And 
nothing, no amusement, no recreation, however irre- 
proachable, however enjoyed, would compensate to 
the earnest-hearted man for the disaster of lessening 
his influence over his flock. ‘This even in the manly 
game of cricket will hold good. Have then those 
(few, I believe, at the present day) who 


‘¢ Whirl in the mazy dance with twinkling feet,” 


—have they counted the cost of the unseemly — 
not recreation here—but fatigue? I find in the 
“Bishopric of Souls ’’ this subject of the elergyman’s 
recreations is handled, and though Robert Kvans— 
_. many a precedent, especially, of course, 
saac Walton, and Phineas Fletcher, himself a 
clergyman—is inclined to allow to a clergyman the 
quiet meditative amusement of fishing (I cannot 
but second his opinion, though myself no fisherman), 
yet he adds, that it must be, even in this, according to 
circumstances. Should such an employment offend his 
serious parishioners, ‘‘then, however innocent it may 
be in itself, it is no longer innocent to him; it must 
be abandoned. For the very essence of the practice of 
the gospel is the expulsion of the spirit of selfishness 
from the heart, and the calling to dwell in it a spirit 
of devotion to the glory of God, to the love of Christ, 
to the edification of the brethren. Of this, therefore, 
the leading example should be shown by a minister 
of God and teacher of the brethren: he is first called 
upon to sacrifice: let him not then complain of the 
abridgment of his liberty of action, of the control of 
the freedom of his judgment, if he be summoned to 
surrender to the prejudices of his people that which 
seems in itself quite an innocent recreation.” 

But all this has treated of the ‘‘No” answer to, 
Should the clergyman join in the game of cricket? 
There, is, I think, sometimes a ‘‘ Yes” to it. Lf it 
be manifestly for the amusement of others, if it be 
for the encouragement of good feeling among classes 
in the little state of which he is prime minister, if it 
seem rather a giving up his time for his people, than 
ataking their time for his own gratification ;—but you 
see what I mean; a clergyman will never lose so 
ong as he appears in the character of the servant of 
his people. And he must not complain—he should 

ve counted the cost before undertaking ‘the life— 
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if, as aforesaid, the. life be one not of self-pleasing, 
but of self-denial. Oh, sweet self-denial, delicious 
cool waves, if once we have gained courage (let me 
rather say, obtained grace) really and headlong to 
plunge into them! “Bitter-sweet drink;” yet, 
really, how far sweeter abidingly, than the world’s 
sparkling cloying draughts! — 

But fie upon me! I have got into a villanous 
habit of inopportunely musing—yet an apostle gives 
me some warrant, with his “‘in season and out of 
season.” Who would have thought of my contriving 
—no, it was involuntary, not of malice prepense—to 
tack a sermon on to a cricket match ? 

Good ball! That took his bails: and I was 
waiting for some definite "gy to my watching. I 
walk briskly on: and taking a turn that I know, 
am straightway at Carshalton. Ah, much could I 
say of this place; but that has been said already in 
great measure in certain musings concerning the 
coming back to old places.* I am buton an idle walk 
now, and light trifles, straws in the wind, falling 
leaves (but it is the sweet spring time) catch my eye 
and arrest my step. I love to see the new green of 
these quick hedges; I love them always: my heart 
never grows dull to the gladness which they call 
forth ; some patches I note earlier than others ; some 
flushing into leaf, while others are yet but just 
squeezing out of their sheaths. At first little vivid 
emerald bouquets, in shape, if not in colour, each 
spreading out of its neat pink case. Then soon the 
Pleiades of buds, clustered stars: maybuds (to de- 
scend), like little tennis balls: and here and there 
a patch of just-opening flowers, shell-petals, white 
fairy-cups; brown-stamened sometimes: pink-sta- 
mened sometimes: over-powerful in scent, sweet, 
too sweet, verging always on unsweetness. Snowy 
patches here and again on the trim-clipped hedge ; 
every year a new delight when first seen. You 
shall find these scattered adornments upon such 
ordered, rounded hedges; you must go away from 
London suburbs if you would come upon those 
“hedges white with may;” those luxuriant sheets 
of broad light and silver shadow. But the wares 
exhibited, so to speak, upon these artificially kept 
rows, have also their charm for me. 

Ah, here is a clear pebbly stream. Such a one 
always has attractions that (unless stern duty lays me 
under her behests) I cannot resist. I must, if I may, 


‘* Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lie upon a streamlet’s rushy banks, 
And watch intently gentle Nature’s doings.” 


And Carshalton streams are proverbial for their 
lucid clearness. How clean the pebble-pavement ; 
how distinctly you may investigate all that passes 
in the rippling, rushing water. And not less where 
there is a darkish clayey bed to the stream; over 
which yet the pure stream flows unchanged in its 
transparency, bringing to mind that saying, “‘ To the 
pure all things are pure.” So a clear mind, traversing 
the black deposits of this present evil world, may 
sing on its way, and never lose its purity, and 
even gaily carry eddying swan-down and varnished 
buttercup-boats, and starry golden-eyed daisies upon 
its bosom (I have just cast these in). Pure (com- 
paratively), unstained hearts, can afford such a grace- 
ful lightness and gaiety. And there are guileless 
lives under whose rippled flow you may (it would 
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seem) even count the pebbles, and perceive each 
swaying of the weed-growth, tasselled weeds in the 
stream—even these, in such waters, breaking out 
into white golden-eyed flowers. I love these clear 
pebble-paved streams. 


‘¢ How silent comes the water round that bend! 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’er-hanging sallows; blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass. 
Why, you might read two sonnets ere they reach 
To where the hurrying freshnesses aye preach 
A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds ;” 


(Some of the points of which I have given above.) 


‘* Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 
Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Tempered with coolness.” 


A great delight, I have ever found it, to watch 
these little under-water fleets, so small, yet such 
perfect creatures ; the little filmy fins and tail ever 
working, never still; their shadows attending them 
upon the silver bed of the stream: 


** How they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand ! 
If you but scantily hold out the hand, 
That very instant not one will remain ; 
But turn your eye, and they are there again !” 


And, tracing the stream yet farther up, we come 
upon a bed of those brown-tinged unmistakable 


leaves ; round spade-shaped leaves, the leaves of the 


watercress. 
‘*The ripples seem right glad to reach those cresses, 
And cool themselves among the emerald tresses ; 
The while they cool themselves they freshness give, 
And moisture, that the bowery green may live; 
So keeping up an interchange of favours, 
Like good men in the truth of their behaviours.” 


But meanwhile here is my daisy, and buttercup, 
and feather fleet, as effectually stopped against the 
jungle of cress as ever the Rob Roy canoe was by 
the thicket of papyrus and reed near the source of 
the Jordan. Of little use to clear a way with my stick: 
I must leave them and plod on. 

Was it in this field that I once found that prize nest 
in the grass by the hedge? Five mottled eggs, the 
nest of the meadow pipit ; how importantly I labelled 
the two eggs which I took (duly stuck upon their 
cardboard in my cabinet), with the learned name, 
‘* Anthus Pratensis.”” Pretty, sober-dressed little 
bird; its name falls in well with my somewhat 
voluminous notice of commons and waste lands, from 
its attachment to which it has received the names of 
ling-bird and moss-cheeper. It is also head-nurse 
to the cuckoo. 

I must go back, I suppose, by train. Therefore I 
may linger yet a little longer by these broad square 
ponds, opposite the church, and under the broad- 
armed cedar and drooping yellow willows of the 
grove. I must watch the grace of those swans, (re- 
membered how many years ago!) one long-necked, 
smooth-backed, elegant, but unshowy. ‘The other, 
the male, with every plume swelling, the curved neck 
recumbent between wings of silver snow, quick-eyed, 
dark-eyed, black-webbed, passing and repassing 
before me, with that raised impulse in the water, for 
my delectation, for my admiration. ° 








STROLLS. 


But there is a writer who has painted swans—from 
that famous couplet, which would have 


‘«The swan on fair St. Mary’s lake 
Float double—swan and shadow!” 


(Alas, that it should be ‘‘reflection!” But this 
common error in speaking and writing shall not 
detract from our enjoyment of the painting.) From 
that sketch to this picture :— 
‘* Fair is the swan, whose majesty, prevailing 

O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 

Bears him on, while proudly sailing 

He leaves behind him an illumined wake. 

Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 

Fashions his neck into a goodly curve— 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs, 

To which, on some unrufiled morning, clings 

A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows. 

Behold! as with a gushing impulse heaves 

That downy prow, and softly cleaves 

The mirror of the crystal flood, 

Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 

And pendent rocks, where’er, in gliding state, 

Winds the mute creature.” 
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But they have sailed away from me: and it istime 
to wend my way to the train. 





FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 


BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 


CHAPTER X.—THE KADI AT ESNE. 


“There she him taught to weigh both right and wrong 
In equall ballance, with due recompence 
And equitie to measure out along 
According to the line of conscience.” 


On returning to our dahabeeyah, we were accosted 
on the bank by a party of friends who had just 
arrived. We joined them at dinner on board their 
boat, and listened to their adventures. They had 
got into difficulty with their captain; their sailors 
had mutinied. They were going to appeal to the 
Governor, and we promised to accompany them. 
When the prisoner stands before a magistrate who 
in his own person makes up judge, jury, prosecutor 
and advocate, and whose will is law, it becomes a 
matter of moment to know whether that magistrate 
has well dined. Alas for poor human nature! for 
charity itself distinguisheth, even in the best of men, 
a more genial disposition after dinner than before. 
So your Moslem offender dreads the Kadi most in 
Ramadan, for the chances are his feet will suffer 
sorely for the emptiness of the justice’s stomach. 
But the fast of Ramadan was not yet come ; there- 
fore our friends’ unruly sailors had a hope of being 
let off easily. I pitied them, though, as they trudged 
by our side that summer morning through the Esne 
streets. For their masters had determined to bring 
them to book : they had become unmanageable, they 
said. The difficulty had sprung out of a trifling 
neglect—the mere refusal to buy them a sheep at 
Siout, whereon to make merry. It is a customary 
largess when stopping at that town, and this disap- 
pointment had rankled sore, and had drifted these 
ignorant Arabs into total anarchy. I believe myself 
that the dragoman was at the bottom of it all. Your 
dragoman is a terrible fellow; he can make the life 
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of any on board, master or man, burdensome to him. 
Likely enough, the first beginning of this quarrel 
came about after some such fashion as this :-— 

Reis (at the cabin door, salaaming).—‘‘ May the 
effendis live for ever: may all their days be pros- 

rous! We are at Siout——” 

Dragoman (interpreting).—‘‘ Dis man, sar, he say 
sailor want sheep. He come to Siout.” 

Traveller.—‘** Wants what? A sheep? Why the 
men’s wages are paid, you know, and we bar- 

ained———” 

Dragoman (to Reis).—‘ The effendi thinks you are 
lazy fellows—won’t work. Shall not have a sheep!” 

Reis.—‘‘ Their worships are pleased to be merry. 
Wherefore does the effendi thus deal ill with his 
servants? Wallah! Each man has done his work 
well, and a sheep costs but a dollar!” 

Traveller.—‘* What is the fellow saying ? ” 

Dragoman.—‘‘ Him say, sar, you‘dry hand. You 
like bad brook—give no water. Sailor work hisself 
thin and you no buy-him meat.” 

Reis (chiming in).—‘“‘ Besides, you may as well 
tell the effendi that the boatmen are making ready 
for the feast. They have put on their holiday tur- 
bans, and mean to give the Englishmen a fantasia of 
music and dancing after sundown, that their worships 
may see the ways of the land.” 

Traveller (impatient)—‘‘ Now what’s all that 
palaver ?” 

Dragoman.—‘‘ Why you see, sar, captain him very 
pertinent. Him say, you no give him sheep, him no 
goon!” 

Traveller (in a rage).—‘‘ Won’t he? We'll see 
about that. Now you tell him—” etc., etc. 

And so, like a fire gently coaxed up, a stick here, 
astraw there, with now and then a puff of the desert 


wind to vex it, this misunderstanding, being nursed, 
waxes into a blaze of open enmity past cure. 

The Governor was gathered up on a sofa at one 
end of a whitewashed room, where bars of sunlight 
shot diagonally down from a fretted lattice upon the 
many-coloured turbans of an assembly of true be- 


lievers below. He gave us a courteous good-day. 
There-was a case being tried. Our entrance, however, 
upset the assize, much to the confusion of some 
anxious-looking folk grouped about the judge, lin- 
gering for his decision. 

“Sit down,” said the Governor, ‘on my divan; 
they shall bring pipes and coffee directly. Well, 
how did you like the dancing last night? Wasn’t 
it wonderful? You have steamboats, whiz, whiz 
—that twist about like a sakia wheel, and steam 
horses, too, big as a hippopotamus, they say—I 
never saw one. And there you burn smoke instead 
of oil to light your houses—but no dancing like that, 
eh?” and the Governor’s face beamed with a 
pleasing animation. 

“No,” the Professor said. ‘‘ Never in truth had 
he seen the like. European dancing was tamo in 
comparison ;” which asseveration seemed to relieve 
his worship’s mind greatly. 

: “Well, well; and so,” turning to our friends, 
your sailors are restive; won’t work. Wallah! 
but we'll soon remedy that. Where are they?” 

Fearing to hinder the usual course of law, our 
friends prayed him to delay their case, and give pre- 
cedence to the others which were first in the field, 
adding that it would interest us to watch the pro- 
ceedings. ‘To this the Governor assented, and so we 
waited while the interrupted case went on. 
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Truly there is a wonderful simplicity in eastern 
law. Whatever elso lacks, justice is expeditious. 
A mauvais quart @heure for the prisoner, face to face 
with his judge, during which any one standing by 
who may take it into his head to offer a suggestion 
or plead for or against, may do so if he pleases, 
making obeisance to the court ; state his views, which 
are listened to with apparent attention, and then—a 
sentence without appeal. 

Strange how in this eastern land every-day com- 
mon-places will call up old dreamy reminiscences of 
childhood—how the common scenes of every-day 
life carry the mind back to some sunny Bible story 
told on a mother’s knee, perhaps to a schoolboy’s 
holiday fancy of the Arabian nights! This quick- 
handed justice, for example, has you back in a trice 
to King Solomon’s court, to his ivory throne, to 
the dispute about the child, and your earliest fancy 
picture of the same; or perhaps to Joseph dealing’, 
with his brethren about the missing cup; or may be 
it sets you in a shadowy street of Bagdat, squeezed 
in a doorway—whose fretwork and arabesques are all 
familiar—to let pass the glittering retinue of Haroun 
al Raschid away to his morning’s assize. 

There is a fascination to an Englishman used to 
the “law’s delay” in this justice that strikes home 
at once. ‘‘ But he should be a clear-headed judge who 
wields an eastern kadi’s irresponsible power to be 
just,”’ says Saadi; ‘‘ you must have eyes to see every- 
where.” And truly, to disentangle the subtleness of 
an Egyptian or Turk, so as to pick out the pure 
white thread of truth therefrom, is no easy matter. 
And so the fame of a clever magistrate passes into a 
tradition, which posterity ingeniously embellishes 
with all manner of apocryphal wise sayings and doings 
—the legends of Solomon’s magic powers to wit. 
Story-tellers are full of these wonderful tales. You 
may listen to them by every wayside. Some, indeed, 
would seem to have a spice of truth in their com- 
position, as for example the following, which if not 
true is at least well imagined. 

Haroun al Raschid, as is weil known, had a way 
of masking himself and parading the Bagdat streets 
in disguise, so that his courtiers could never deceive 
him as to what was going on in his capital. One 
day, thus bent, he came upon a madman holding 
forth to an open-mouthed crowd gathered about him 
in the street that he was Allah. Wishing to find out 
whether the man was really mad, or simply an im- 
postor, Haroun had him brought to the palace. 

‘‘My friend,” said the Caliph, sitting on his divan 
of state, and encircled by all the splendours of the 
caliphate—“ my friend, I want to have a word with 
you. Now tell me your opinion. One of these days 
there came to my court a man who pretended to be 
inspired, and who wished to pass for a prophet of 
Allah. Ihad.him put in prison for atime. When 
he came up again he told me the same tale.. Then I 
cut off his head.” 

The madman replied, ‘‘Thou hast well done, 
O Caliph; I acknowledge thee as one of my faithful 
servants: the action is agreeable to me; I had not 
accorded the gift of prophecy to that impostor.” 

The nearest western parallel to an Egyptian kadi’s 
rule is found in Sancho Panza’s governorship. But 
the squire’s sagacity smacks of an eastern origin. 
You might fancy yourself listening to a turbaned 
story-teller in the streets of Cairo. 

‘Your excellency,” said the steward, ‘here is a 
case awaiting your decision.” 
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Two men entered the hall: one in the habit of a 
labouring man, and the other a tailor with shears in 
his hand, who approached the bench. 

‘My lord governor,” said he, ‘“‘this countryman 
and I are come before your lordship about an affair 
which I am going to explain. This honest man 
comes yesterday to my shop—for, saving your pre- 
sence, 1 am an examined tailor—and putting a rem- 
nant of cloth in my hand, ‘ Gaffer,’ said he, ‘is there 
stuff enough here to make me a cap?’ I, having 
handled the piece, replied ‘ Yes.’ Now he supposing, 
as I suppose, that I wanted to cabbage a part of the 
stuff, grounding his suspicion on his own deceit, and 
the bad character of us tailors, desired I would see if 
there were enough for two caps; and I, guessing his 
thoughts, answered ‘Yes,’ and so my gentleman, 
persisting in his first evil intention, went on adding 
cap to cap; and I proceeded to answer yes upon 
yes, until the number increased to five caps. This 
very moment he called for them; and when I pro- 
duced them he not only refused to pay me for my 
work, but even demanded that I should either restore 
the cloth or pay him the price of it.” 

‘Ts this really the case, brother ?”’ said Sancho. 

‘Yes, my lord,” replied the countryman, “but I 

eg your lordship would order him to show what sort 
of caps he has made.” ; 

‘‘With all my heart,” cried the tailor; who im- 
mediately pulling out his hand from under his cloak 
produced five small caps fixed upon the tops of his 
four fingers and thumb, saying, ‘‘ Here are the five 
caps which this honest man desired me to make; as 
I shall answer to Heaven and my conscience, there is 
not a scrap of.the stuff remaining ; and I am willing 
to submit the work to the inspection of the master of 
the company.” 

All the people in court laughed at the number of 
caps and the novelty of the dispute, which Sancho, 
having considered for a few minutes— 

‘** Methinks,” said he, ‘this suit requires no great 
discussion, but may be equitably determined out of 
hand, and therefore my determination is that the 
tailor shall lose his work, and the countryman 
forfeit his cloth; and that the caps shall be distri- 
buted among the poor prisoners without further 
hesitation.” 

As we have begun upon eastern stories, I should 
like to beguile the reader’s attention into listening 
to one or two more of them touching the matter in 
question. They shall be good serviceable specimens 
I engage, such as pass current in thisland. In the 
meantime let us go back to our sailors, and give the 
stories a chapter to themselves. : 

The chief case brought before the Esne Governor 
while we waited was that of a man who had sold 
dates short weight, and otherwise cheated a pur- 
chaser. The accuser read the charge, and one or two 
bystanders said a word or two for or against. The cul- 
prit received about sixty lashes, people in court press- 
ing anxiously round to witness the spectacle. The 
officers laid him on the floor of the room, face down— 
a stout, lusty fellow who, if he had chosen to grapple 
with them, might have given some trouble. ‘wo 
men made his feet fast between a brace of stout 
reeds, lashed tight together with strong cord. Then 
taking each of them a firm grip on this apparatus, 
while others kept him prostrate, they raised the feet 
sole upwards in the most eligible position for the 
administrator. Then a strong, muscular fellow, korbaj 
—-a tapering rod of hippopotamus hide—in-hand, laid 
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on stroke after stroke. It was a sickening sight. ] 
wonder how long it would take to inure one to the 
quiet contemplation of such a scene! The people in 
court were callous to it. Their pulses were not 
stirred. Not stirred? Well, I did fancy that some 
faces reflected a hideous pleasure at the spectacle, as 
men will sometimes find an awful relish in mere 
exhibitions of pain. I know nothing so devilish in 
this sad world of ours as cruelty that has been fos. 
tered into a rank luxuriance and blown out into this 
scarlet sin. That fierce burning passion that exults 
in the sight of suffering, be it of man or beast, 
and, ghoul-like, feasts upon blood, is a mysterious 
thing. There is no question as to its existence, 
As for the boatmen, they got off easily. They were 
called forward, looking very blank, feet tingling, J 
dare say, in anticipation of what might be in store, 
But our friends’ hearts misgave them at the last 
moment. 

‘‘T say,” said their spokesman to us, ‘‘ we mustn’t 
let these fellows be beaten, you know. But what can 
we do? Our dragoman says they won’t work unless 
they are well whipped.” 

Haroun, who was by, interpreting for us, here 
suggested that his brother dragoman was a noodle, 
He had a plan of his own. 

‘“‘ Just make fellow lie down,’’ said he, ‘‘ bind him 
all ready, get him foots tied well—then kawass come 
give him one, two, three stroke— wallah, dillah— 
strong and good. ‘That make him vare frighten, you 
see. Then you ask Governor, he stop kawass, and 
so you make sailor good man.” 

“A first-rate suggestion,” said the Professor; 
‘‘ you cannot do better than take this man’s advice.” 

‘“‘But then there are four of them,’ said the 
spokesman. ‘‘ We cannot give them all a taste in 
that way, you know. And besides, our dragoman 
says as 

‘‘Bah! I believe your dragoman henpecks you,” 
interrupted the Professor, rather testily. ‘‘In a 
matter of this sort I would act for myself. As to 
there being four, pick out the ringleader, and let the 
others look on.” 

So I, who sat next the Governor, had to put the 
case to his worship in a whisper. He looked 
incredulous, marvelling much at our objection to see 
aman whipped. Finding that he received the sug- 
gestion rather contemptuously, I put if to him in this 
wise—that if the sailors were sent on board with sore 
feet they could not work, and we should be the 
losers. But he shrugged his shoulders, seeing 
through the shallow device. 

*“ You are afraid of hurting the men,” said he. 
“They won’t appreciate it: I should not in their 
place. However, if you wish it, Pll read them a 
good lecture, and you shall stop the punishment when 
you like. Wallah! you must take your own course.” 

And the Governor turned away to give some 
directions to his kawass. It was evident that we had 
sunk by many degrees in his esteem. The Governor 
no longer scanned us approvingly. He rather looked 
down upon us with a lofty kind of pity—that sort of 
feeling a kind-hearted alderman would show for the 
man who, having turtle soup and venison set before 
him, should prefer to dine on simpler fare. We were 
a weak kind of folk, he thought, not up to the occa- 
sion. However, we persisted. d 

The ringleader, a strong, lusty fellow, was laid 
down, biting his lip, and looking as pale as his 
Nubian complexion would admit of. He turned 4 
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glance upon his masters—a stupid, dogged look of 
suffering. Not of appeal; he did not expect a re- 
prieve. Neither was there any spite nor rancour in 
the glance. For these dusky children of Egypt never 
turn upon the smiter. They harbour no revenge. 
Indeed they are generally supposed to entertain a 
kind of affection for the man who well beats them. 
And likely enough these sailors would have more 
thoroughly respected their masters if each had been 
suffered to receive his dole of lashes in full. As it 
was, after the stalwart Nubian in question had been 
laid down, bound, stocked, and fettered, howling for 
very fear, and while the korbaj was hissing down its 
first few strokes on his quivering feet, our friends 
stepped forward, and with a low bow to the Governor 
made request openly to stay the descending blows. 
Thereupon ensued what is called a scene in court. 
Disappointed bystanders murmured openly. They 
were critically watching the operation, and our weak 
leniency naturally disgusted them. On the other 
hand, the culprit sailors, and their Nubian whose 
feet were so unexpectedly rescued, grovelled out 
their thanks with unctuous servility, bowing on the 
floor, and kissing our very boots. However, the 
thing was done, and our business at an end. 

And now, conscious that we had demeaned our- 
selves—eaten dirt—before this assembly of the faith- 
ful, we were of course anxious to withdraw. We 
thanked the Governor, begged his acceptance of a 
small present, (a bottle of brandy, tell it not in 
Islam!) and then got away as quickly as possible. 

Our friends told the sailors that in the future jour- 
ney they hoped no niisunderstanding would occur, and 
gave them, as an earnest of good-will, three shining 
silver dollars. Now of course the men were delighted 


with this, and oblivious to all sorrow gone by—your 
sailors are like children, whose motto is ever carpe 
diem, living in the present, without care of past or fu- 


ture. But how to divide the three dollars into four 
equal parts: that was the question. We watched them 
puzzling over it helplessly ; and to add to their diffi- 
culty, the Nubian claimed a bigger share in virtue 
of his stripes. They were bewildered, and began 
quarrelling, but finally adjourned to a money- 
changer to let him settle it for them. He did it 
satisfactorily, I suppose, for we saw them walk off in 
amity and good-fellowship. It was like the story of 
the sheik and his camels. The sheik, you remember, 
died, and left seventeen camels to be divided among 
his three sons. The eldest was to have half of the 
property, the second a third part, and the third a 
ninth part. It will be readily seen that this bequest 
was not easy to apportion. Neither two, three, nor 
nine will “go” into seventeen. So the brothers, 
after puzzling at it awhile, began naturally to quarrel. 
It happened that just then, as they were wrangling 
in the way, a mollah came pricking by on his drome- 
dary. They referred the question to him. “ Bring 
hither all the camels, O men of Belial!” said he. 
They were brought. Then the mollah, alighting 
from his dromedary, added it to the number, so 
making eighteen. ‘‘Now,”’ said he to the eldest son, 
“take your half.” He took nine. To the second 
son he said, ‘Take your third.” He took six. To 
the third son, ‘Take your ninth.” He took two. 
And when the mollah saw they were all satisfied— 
for, indeed, each had got more than his share—he 
tode off on his dromedary, inwardly rejoicing that 
he had done a good action and quelled the strife of 
brethren without any cost to himself. 
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Tue GLADSTONE Ministry.—Lord Hatherley was a Fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge, in which university he won the modest 
honour of a twenty-fourth wranglership, and the far higher 
distinction of a Trinity Fellowship; Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Hartington, and Mr. Childers are Cambridge men of no extra- 
ordinary academic quality; but against these four Cantab 
Ministers, Oxford points proudly to seven members of the 
Cabinet who were trained in her schools—Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Kimberley, Mr. Lowe, Lord Granville, Mr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Fortescue, and Mr. Goschen. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Cardwell were both first-classmen; Mr. Lowe was a first in 
classics and a second in mathematics ; Lord Kimberley, Mr. 
Fortescue, and Mr. Goschen were first-classmen in classics. 
Had the general expectation been fulfilled with respect to Sir 
Roundell Palmer, we should have had to notice another Oxford 
first-classman in this Liberal Administration, which is a telling 
fact against the simple people who persist in looking to and 


talking of Oxford as though she were the nursery of Conserva- 


tive politicians. It is certain that England never before had a 
Ministry comprising so strong a force. of brilliant Oxonians. 
In addition to this affluence of academic distinctions, the 
Cabinet has an abundance of literary laurels. The Premier is a 
premier amongst men of letters; Mr. Lowe forced his way into 

ublic life by his pen; the Lord Chancellor and the Indian 
Rencatery are writers of high mark.—Atheneewm. 

Baron James Rotuscuitp.—M. de Rothschild, as every 
one knows, was very proud of his title of Baron. Some people 
were cruel enough to say that he had paid very dearly for it at 
the Court of Austria—that was perhaps a sufficient reason for 
his appreciating it so highly. When he travelled, he carried 
a huge leather purse, upon which blazed a large coat of arms. 
Passing through Lyons he stopped once at the large hotel in 
the Place Bellecour, to take some soup ; he had left his luggage 
at the railway station. The waiter, keen enough to scent the 
odour of the millionaire, and seeing such a beautiful coronet on 
the large purse, called him Monsieur le Duc. On paying his 
bill, Rothschild gave the waiter twenty-five centimes (24d.), 
and said, with that German accent which he carried to the 
tomb, Chee (je) ne swis pas tue (I am not a duke). The waiter 
was disappointed. Rothschild came back to dine at the hotel. 
Our waiter, who was well-bred, did not show any ill-humour, 
and called Rothschild ‘‘ Monsieur le Comte.” When he paid, 
the banker gave him a gratuity of five franes, and said, Chee ne 
suis pas gonte (1am not acount). Some hours after he again 
visited the hotel, to take a cup of coffee before going to the 
railway station. The same waiter, who was a very sharp 
fellow, called him this time ‘‘ Monsieur le Baron.” Rothschild 
gave seventy-five centimes (7}d.) for the eup of coffee, and 
twenty francs to the waiter, saying with his most serious air, 
Outi! chee suis baron (Yes, I am a baron). FO. 

ConvENTUAL Lirr.—Sir John Coleridge, in his address to 
the jury on the celebrated case Sawrin v. Star, thus spoke of 
the disillusion which might be hoped for as to moderm life in a 
convent :—‘‘ This trial strips off any veil of sanctity, and 
destroys any unreal halo with which the devout and heated 
imaginations of good people have been found to clothe and 
surround the so-called ‘ religious life.” To feed the hungry and to 
clothe the naked, to teach the ignorant and attend the sick and 
dying, to pray night and day to Almighty God, to live simply 
by rule, and to use the world as oot abusing it—these are 
things, happily, which Catholics and Protestants alike think 
right and good, and are bound by the teaching of their religions 
to practise ; or, if they cannot or do not practise themselves, at 
least to honour and reverence those who do. But to do this it 
is not necessary to enter into aconvent, and those who do enter 
into a convent may find from this case that they do but en- 
counter temptations of a baser and a meaner nature. Dragged 
into ‘the light of common day,’ judged of by common under- 
standing, this life loses all its romantic character, and turns out 
to be a very poor and ordinary affair indeed. Little sins created 
by silly an foolishly enforced, childish penances for childish 
faults, boots worn round the neck, and dusters worn upon the 
head, pins and needles watched for as carefully as a miser counts 
up his silver or his gold, all simplicity of character destroyed 
by perpetual and petty self-consciousness and self-watchfulness, 
all independence of mind crushed out under abject humiliation 
(which is a very different thing indeed from true humility)— 
this is what, as it appears to us, convent life has come down to 
in the nineteenth century—at all events, as administered in the 
Convent of our Lady of Mercy at Hull, and under the care of the 
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defendants in this action. I hope, gentlemen, that one 
result of this case may be to show men and women throughout 
the length and breadth of the land what utter rubbish all. this 
is ; what a parody it is upon the stern, simple, manly sense of 
the teaching (to use no higher names) of St. Peter and St. Paul! 
Not, indeed, immoral in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
dull, and unattractive, and prosaic, and utterly unsuited to all 
the best, and greatest, and most crying needs of the world 
around us. Speaking, gentlemen, to Roman Catholics—in 
older and sterner times, when the world was harder and men 
were rougher, though more a can imagine that the 
great monastic system of the middle ages may have had its re- 
. commendations as well as failings, and that in that state of 

things, its virtues and vices, its good and its evil, may have 
been more evenly balanced. But I cannot help thinking 
that even then people who devoted themselves to that life 
imitated too exclusively one part of the life of our Divine 
Lord and forgot the other ; they remembered and imitated the 
forty days in the wilderness and the lonely hours in the garden 
or on the mountain, and they failed to bear in mind the marriage 
of Cana and the Feast of Bethany. Do not suppose I mean to 
make any attack upon a life of self-denial, or to deny that there, 
may be persons to whom such a life may have a stern and 
austere attraction. There may be men and women whose duty 
it is to separate themselves from the world ; and who may find 
some kind of serene satisfaction in going along their lonely 
path, if it be the path of Christian hope—kept fresh by 
Christian charity, and lightened by Christian faith. They may 
find that they outwear the temptations of a and outlive 
the asperities of their temper, and may feel that their daylight 
has begun and ended amid influences of this kind. But if it 
be, let it be some simple and intelligible system founded upon 
the necessities of human nature, and administered according to 
it. And I cannot but think that the miserable narrowness 
which this case has agar the petty personalities, the 
utter travestie of the religion of antiquity which has been dis- 
ge to us in the course of this inquiry—all this is not the 
ife which is suited to the present time, or adapted to the wants 
of the age in which we live.” 

LANDLORD AND TENANT IN IRELAND.—The real difficulty 
of the tenant-right question is thus stated in a letter to the 
‘** Times,” by an Irish landlord :—‘‘ Why are we Irish landlords 
to be asked to alienate our properties for thirty years at the 
same rents—that is to say, to fix the value of our land when the 
value of everything else is rising as gold falls? You will say 
this is an argument against all long leases; undoubtedly it is, 
but it tells more strongly in Ireland than elsewhere, because 
the greater part of our yearly tenants are paying very low rents 
at present. We Irish landlords do not give the leases which 
would content our tenants because it is clearly not for our 
interest to do so, while our yearly tenants, who are many of 
them better practical political economists than Englishmen 
imagine, call out lustily for long leases for the very same reason 
that we decline to give them.” 

RacE-HORSE SPEED.—A writer in the ‘‘ Times ” remarks, on 
the tradition of the horse, Flying Childers, having run a mile 
in a minute, that he did not run a mile in sixty seconds, but in 
one second moved nearly at the rate of a mile a minute. The 
fallacy must have arisen from misunderstanding a passage in 
that popular work, Berwick’s ‘‘Quadrupeds,” where it is stated 
(page 7) that the ‘‘ famous horse, Childers, has been known to 
move eighty-two and a half feet in a second, or nearly a mile in 
a minute. He has run round the course at Newmarket, which is 
little less than four miles, in six minutes and forty seconds.” 

PARLIAMENTARY STATISTICS.—Of graduates there are 338 ; 
of these 151 are alumni of Oxford, 122 of Cambridge, 1 of 
Durham, 16 of London, 22 of Dublin, and 26 of Scotland. The 
number educated at public schools is 287, of which Eton con- 
tributed 131, Harrow 68, Rugby 29, Charterhouse 8, Winchester 
13, Westminster 20, St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ 1 each, 
King’s College 7, and University College School 9. The legal 
profession is represented by 120 gentlemen, of whom 102 have 
been called to the English bar, 13 to the bar in Ireland, and 5 
to the Scottish bar, the remaining 10 being attorneys. The 
army contributes 98 members, and the navy 13; of bankers 
there are 15, and of commercial men 136. There are 5 medical 
practitioners, and a like number of civil engineers, 3 University 
professors, and 1 Dissenting minister. ‘The nobility is repre- 
sented by 3 Irish peers, by 40 heirs-apparent, and 14 heirs- 
presumptive to peerages, and by 52 younger sons of Peers. Of 
privy councillors and baronets there are 52 each ; of knights, 
7 ; of heirs-apparent to baronets, 16 ; and of heirs-presumptive, 
3. The number of gentlemen who have changed or added to 
their patronymics is 29; 90 have served the office of sheriff, 
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and 8 that of Lord Mayor of London ; 10 are lords-lieutenants 
of counties, 7 are recorders, 9 have been in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and 129 have represented other constituencies than those 
for which they now sit. Ten fathers are each honoured by 
having a son in the House, and there are no less than 24 pairs 
of brothers, exclusive of three brothers of one family.—Robert 
H. Mair, Editor of Debrett’s House of Commons. P 
Op EneLisu Famitres.—Whatever the new Reform Bill 
may eventually accomplish, it has not yet obliterated the local 
influence of the English gentry. Nearly 230 years have passed 
since the election of the Long Parliament in the reign of 
Charles 1, and yet we see many of the old names reappearing in 
the Reformed Parliament of Queen Victoria, as representatives 
of towns in the same districts, and in some cases of precisely 
the same places. Thus, an Ashton (Assheton) then, as now, re- 
resented Clitheroe; a Corbett, Shropshire; a Knightley, 
Northampton ; a Lloyd, Cardigan ; a Montagu, Huntingdon- 
shire ; a Morgan, Brecknockshire ; a Newport, Shropshire ; a 
Noel, Rutlandshire ; a Parker, Suffolk; a Russell, Tavistock ; 
and a Whitmore, Bridgnorth. But the following list will show 
more clearly the hereditary influence of the English gentry in 
the present Parliament ; the members in 1869, whose names 
are given in the second column, being, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the direct lineal descendants of those who sat in the Long 
Parliament, 1640 :— 


Long Parliament, 1640. 
Sat fe 


‘at for 
Arthur Annesley, Radnorshire... . 
Ralph Ashton, Clitheroe 
Sir H. Berkeley, Iichester 
Michael Biddulp, Lichfield . 
John Bingham, Shaftesbury ...... 
Francis Buller, East Looe 
Robert Cecil, Old Sarum 
Sir Hugh Cholmley, Scarboro’ .... 
Sir Gervase Clifton, East Retford. . 
Robert Clive, Bridgnorth 
Sir John Corbett, Shropshire .... 
Sir John Curzon, Derbyshire 
Lord George Digby, Dorsetshire .. 
Edward Dowse, Portsmouth 
Richard Edwards, Christchurch .. 
Sir C. Egerton, Ripon 
Sir J. Finch, Winchelsea 
Hon. W. Fitzwilliam, Peterboro’.. 
Sir Henry Herbert, Bewdley 
Sir Thomas Ingram, Thirsk 
George Kekewich, Liskeard 
Sir N. Knatchbull, Romney 


Richard Knightley, Northampton. 
Peter Legh, Newton, Lancashire .. 


SirR. Levison, Newcstl.-under-Lyme 
Sir W. Litton, Hertfordshire 
Walter Lloyd, Cardiganshire 

Sir S. Montague, Huntingdonshire 
William Morgan, Brecknockshire. 
Sir R. Newport, Shropshire ...... 
Hon. Baptist Noel, Rutlandshire . 
Sir Dudley North, Cambridgeshire 
Sir J. Northcote, Ashburton 

Sir R. Onslow, Surrey 

Sir J. Packington, Aylesbury .... 
G. Palmer, Stamford 

Sir J. Parker, Suffolk 

Sir T. Pelham, Sussex 

Sir W. Portman, Taunton 

Sir J. Ramsden, Northallerton.... 
Lord W. Russell, Tavistock 

F. Russell, Cambridgeshire ...... 
Sir John Stepney, Haverfordwest . 
Thomas Thynn, Saltash ..- 

John Trevor, Flintshire ........ . 
Sir R. Verney, Aylesbury 

Sir R. Vivian, ig wr er eee 
Sir T. Whitmore, Bridgnorth .... 
Sir R. Wynn, Caernarvonshire .... 


‘ 
New Reformed Parliament, 1869. 
its for 


O 
Lieut.-Col. Annesley, Cavan. 
Ralph Assheton, Clitheroe 

Hon. H. F. Berkeley, Bristol. 
Michael Biddulph, Herefordshire, 
Viscount ve meg Mayo. 

Sir A. W. Buller, Liskeard, 

Lord E. Cecil, Essex. 

Sir M. J. Cholmeley, Lincolnshire. 
Sir R. J. Clifton, Nottingham. 
Hon. G. H. W. W. Clive, Ludlow. * 
Col. E. Corbett, Shropshire. 
Viscount Curzon, Leicestershire. 
K. T. Digby, Queen’s County. 
Richard Dowse, Londonderry. 

H. Edwards, Weymouth. 

Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, Cheshire. 
G. R. Finch, Rutlandshire. 

Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam, Malton. 
Rt. Hon. P. E. Herbert, Shropshire. 
Meynell Ingram, Staffordshire. 

8. I. Kekewich, Devonshire, 

E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sand- 


wich. 
Sir R. Knightley, Northamptonsh. 
G. C. Legh, Mid Cheshire. 

W. J. Legh, East Cheshire. 

Ifon. E. Levison-Gower, Bodmin. 
Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, Tamworth. 
Sir T. Lloyd, Cardigan. 

Lord R. Montagu, Huntingdonshire 
Major G. C. Morgan, Brecknocksh. 
Viscount Newport, Shropshire. 
Hon. G. J. Noel, Rutlandshire. 
Lieut.-Col. J. 8. North, Oxfordshire, 
Sir S. J. Northcote, Devonshire. 
G. Onslow, Guildford. 

Sir J. 8. Meng: ose Droitwich. - 
J. H. lalmer, coln. 

Major W. Parker, Suffolk. 

Lord Pelham, Lewes. 

Hon. W. B. Portman, Dorset. 

Sir J. Ramsden, Monmouth. 

A. Russell, Tavistock. 

F. C. H. Russell, Bedfordshire. 
Col. Stepney, Caermarthen. 

Lord H. F. Thynne, Wiltshire. 
Lord A. E. H. Trevor, Downshire. 
Sir H. Verney, Buckingham. 
Hon. J. C. W. Vivian, Truro. 

H. Whitmore, Bridgnorth. 

C.H. W. Wynn, Montgomeryshire. 





At the same time it must be acknowledged that many names of 
members of the Long Parliament, which were also familiar 
names in the last and preceding Parliaments, have disappeared 
from the list. Thus we find in the Long Parliament List the 
following names:—Sir W. Bowyer, Staffordshire; Sir J. 
Burgoyne, Warwickshire; Lord E. Clinton, St. Michael’s; 
Sir J. Coke, Derbyshire ; Viscount Cranbourne, Hertford; 
Sir E. Dering, Kent; Sir John Evelyn, Bletchingly ; Sir John 
Fenwick, Northumberland ; Mr. John Hampden, Buckingham- 
shire ; Hon. J. Herbert, Wiltshire ; Mr. F. Lascelles, Thirsk ; 
Sir EF. Littleton, Staffordshire ; Mr. Walter Long, Ludgershall ; 
Sir T. Middleton, Denbighshire ; Viscount Monson, Reigate ; 
Mr. F. Stanhope, Tamworth ; Sir R. Strickland, Aldborough ; 
and Sir S. Wentworth, Pontefract. The families to which 
these members belonged still, for the most part, retain their 
hereditary influence in their respective localities, though they 
have—it may be for only a time—disappeared from the Par- 
liamentary lists.—Notes and Queries. 





